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AN ANALYSIS OF CURRENT INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


Educational Exchange: U.S. Vs. U.S.S.R. 


by Kenneth Holland 


With the announcement in Pravda on Febru from 141 countries and polit 
ary 24, 1960 that 


the Soviet government has enrolled in United St ll 


ates colleges 
decided to set up a Friendship of Nations sities during 1959-60. Since 
University in Moscow, the U.S.S.R. has staked scholarly vi 


visitors were trom the 
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out another area of competition with the committed areas of the world. 


United States. that the Soviet Union has a lor 
What is the present situation of the two before it overtakes us. 


great powers in this respect? According to the The academic subjects thes¢ 


best available figures that have been allowed in both the United States and 
to filter through the Iron Curtain, the Soviet are somewhat alike. Of the 1] 


Union is behind us in the education of men dents which UNESCO's Stud 
and women from all parts of the world. If the ported studying the Soviet 
figure of 15,000—“tmany of them Chinese” 1957-58, the largest number 
given to me by the Soviet minister of highe cent—was concentrated in 
education in 1959 is accurate (the estimates lowed by 2,769 in law, social 
have run as high as 100,000), then the ences. The Open Doors 1960 
U.S.S.R.’s present foreign student population percent of the 48,486 foreign 
little less than one third of ours. Recent studied engineering, while 19 pe: 
Department of State figures for 1958-59 show the humanities, 15 percent in the 
17,000 foreign students from 40 countries in natural sciences and 14 per 
the Soviet Union and its satellites, with only sciences. 
1,163, or 7 percent, of them from the free The most significant difference 


world. Of the latter, 688, or slightly more two great powers, however, lies ir 

than half, were in the Soviet Union. of support. 4 monolithic state, 
From Open Doors 1960, the Institute of Union finances its foreign studen 

International Education’s annual exchange 100 percent. A look at sources o 


survey, we know that 48,486 foreign students foreign students in this country 
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kind of diversity that epitomizes a 
democracy. The most striking fea- 
ture of our exchange program this 
year is that 38 percent of the foreign 
students paid their own way, while 
another 28 percent were financed by 
private American organizations. The 
United States government, in con- 
trast to that of the U.S.S.R., sup- 
ported less than 6 percent of the total 
number, and this includes the grants 
the 
bright program. 
Much of the work of the Institute 
of International Education is con- 


made under well-known Ful- 


cerned with combining funds from 
the growing sources available to the 
foreign student for study here in or- 
der to allocate the most funds to the 
greatest number of qualified foreign 
candidates. 


U.S. Program Unique 


Both private and public agencies 
cooperate to make our international 
exchange program unique in_ its 
range and diversity. The government 
alone, which, as we have seen, sup- 
ports only about 6 percent of our for- 
eign student population, offers grants 
which extend into every field of 
training and research that a foreign 
student might wish to study in a 
country other than his own. Of these, 
the student, leader and specialist pro- 
grams are representative. The stu- 
dent program, under the Fulbright 
and Smith-Mundt acts and the Inter- 
American Cultural Convention, of- 
fers about 1,900 study grants to for- 
eign nationals, usually for one aca- 
demic year. 

Under its shorterterm leader pro- 


gram, according to the latest Depart- 
ment of State figures, the United 
States government offers fully paid 
periods of observation and consulta- 
tion with American colleagues to 
about 800 foreign national leaders 
yearly in such areas as civic and 
community activities, education and 
labor. About 350 specialist grants are 
available to foreign nationals to train 
from 2 to 12 months in the United 
States in the professions, government 
service, trades and industry. The 
Open Doors 1960 survey does not 
include a census on leaders and spe- 
cialists, but it does report that 9,457 
foreign physicians worked in our 
hospitals, 2,539 foreign faculty mem- 
bers taught at educational institu- 
tions, and 4,846 foreign industrial 
trainees worked in our corporations 
during 1959-60. 

Of the foundations whick play a 
major part in this country’s educa- 
tional exchange program, the Rocke- 
feller, Carnegie and Ford founda- 
tions have long been leaders both in 
establishing their own programs and 
in contributing financial support to 
the programs of others. Foundation 
exchange programs, although tradi- 
tionally led by organizations such as 
those mentioned above, are by no 
means dominated by them. Some 
foundations focus on exchanges with 
specific geographic areas, 
others emphasize particular fields of 


while 


study, such as medicine, agriculture 
or education. The private founda- 
tion’s most vital contribution to ex- 
change activities is that it frequently 
can respond more flexibly than the 
government to the unique require- 


ments of the foreign student or spe 
cialist. 


Private Aid 


It is gratifying to note that more 
and more private organizations, so- 
cieties and corporations are helping 
bring the foreign student here for 
study and training. Recent scholar- 
ships and fellowships offered by such 
organizations through the institute 


alone jnclude those from sororities 


and fraternities, Rotary Clubs, air- 
lines like Braniff International and 
Pan-American, corporations like the 
Anaconda Company and the Stand- 
Oil 
countless college and alumni groups 


ard-Vacuum Company, and 
earmarking more funds for their 
foreign student programs. 

This is not to suggest, however, 
that we have reached the maximum 
number of students from other lands. 
A 48,486 foreign student population 
may seem large, but these foreign 
students make up only about 1.5 per 
cent of our total student population. 
By contrast 12 percent of Britain’s 
university enrollment is foreign. 

If the United States is to continue 
to attract the world’s largest foreign 
student population, the private and 
public agencies (especially colleges 
and universities), as well as the cor- 
porations and individuals involved 
in our exchange effort, must continue 
to increase the funds and improve 
the plans and facilities that have 
made this country attractive to stu 
dents from abroad. 


Institute of 
has twice 


Dr. Holland, president of the 
International 
the U.S.S.R. in the past three years. 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Moscow-Peiping Feud Grows 


Where 


posed to be fire. 


there’s smoke _there’s sup 

There is plenty of smoke in the 
current Moscow-Peiping policy feud 
which has all Western diplomats 
agog as they have not been since the 
with Tito. But —is 


there fire behind the feuding? 


Kremlin’s break 


Washington is convinced there is, 
but it is a “slow burn,” and no one 
believes it is going to burst into fame 
and fighting this year or even in the 
next decade. 

But too much—as well as too lit 
tle—can be read into this develop 
ment. Washington and London have 
their disputes and air them in news 
paper headlines. The difference is 
that Soviet-Red Chinese disagree 
ments are not usually publicized. But 
the present one is, to anyone ac- 
quainted with Communist dialectics. 

This feuding has many facets. 
Possibly the most publicized is the 
controversy over the inevitability, o1 
noninevitability, of war. Soviet Pre 
mier Nikita S. Khrushchev says that 
nuclear should be, 


Mao 


Tse-tung, argues that war with the 


war can, and 


avoided. Red China’s leader, 
“imperialists” is inevitable, and the 
sooner the better. Mr. K.’s reply is 
that you do not have to fight them to 
beat them, for 


once communism 


beats the West on the economic, 
propaganda and political battlefields, 
there will be no need to beat it 
militarily. 

But there is also a battle between 
Messrs. K. and Mao for supremacy 
in the Communist international hier 
archy. Mr. K., with his rockets and 
sputniks, is not going to surrender 
leadership of world communism to 
anyone, nor is he anxious to provide 
with 


his Chinese ally weapons of 


destruction and of scientihc marvel. 


One reason Moscow seems genu 
inely to want a nuclear test ban is 
that it does not want Peiping to join 
the nuclear club. Memories are long 
in both Peiping and Moscow, and 
both capitals know territorial dis 
putes between them hold long-range 
dangers much more serious than any 
either has with the West. Another 
reason Mao feels he should be keeper 
of Lenin’s conscience is that he con 


siders Mr. K. an upstart, while he, 


Mao, is an original Lenin disciple. 


Far-Reaching Disputes 


The falling out between Moscow 
and Peiping shows up in startling 
and varied ways. It shows up in the 
sudden departure of more than the 
usual number of Soviet technicians 
from Peiping; in the sharp reduction 
of Red Chinese visits to Moscow; in 
Pravda editorials denouncing “petty 
bourgeois left wingers and hope 
less dogmatists” in the Communist 
world, that is, Mao and company; in 
accusations in the Peiping press that 
Moscow’s leaders are “apologists for 
imperialists.” This is coupled with 
Mao’s boast that “the East wind will 
prevail over the West wind.” 

The dispute also boils over into 
Communist policy toward national 
liberation movements in newly in 
dependent countries of Africa and 
Asia. Here, as might be expected, 
Moscow views such movements 
benevolently, even 1 they are not 
Communist-led. It need not take over 
such movements, only be ready to 
move in after they have run their 
course. But Peiping sneers at such 
cautious methods. It is for seizing 
movements and 


control of national 


governments. 


The seriousness with which Mos 
cow takes China’s challenge to its 
leadership in the Communist world 
is demonstrated by the direct way 
the Soviet government is adopting to 
counter it. It has drawn up a “mani 
festo” defining and defending its 
claim to leadership, and has circu 
lated it to all its satellite govern 
ments, as well as to national Com 
munist parties throughout the world. 


} 


At first glance the Khrushchev 


Mao feud may appear a cause for re 
joicing in the West, on the theory 
that any falling out between Com 
munists is to the free world’s benefit. 
But on closer study, the cause for re 
joicing begins to vanish. For if Mao 
wins this argument it means that 
Red China may perform the ultimate 
act of madness of resorting to nuclear 
war at any time and with horrendous 
consequences. 

Many here are convinced that Pei 
ping is capable of such an act. For, 
first of all, no country in its right 


5 


mind would bite the very hand that 


feeds its economy and Peiping is 
largely dependent on Moscow for 
help in its vast industrialization plan. 
But the Peiping press does not hesi 
for becom 


And if Pei 


its benefactor, it 


tate to denounce Mr. K. 
ing a “Western lackey.” 


can turn on 


ping 
could be capable of any madness 
even war. 

If this reasoning is sound, Mr. K. 


with the gravest of world 


is faced 
problems within his own camp. As 
for the West, experts tend to agree, 
our policy cannot be base< 

pating a Moscow-Peiping split, a 
though the West should be prepared 
to take advantage of 


any ope nh rup 


ture, if and when it comes. 


NEAL STANFORD 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


Does World Face 


‘Either-Or'? 


Granapa—At a moment in history 
when two powerful ideologies— 
democracy and communism—backed 
by arsenals of nuclear weapons and 
space satellites are confronting each 
other around the globe, with each 
asserting that one or the other is 
destined to win the final round, it is 
illuminating to pause in this enchant- 
ing city where twice in 500 years 
two systems of ideas clashed in mor- 
tal combat. Islam and Christianity 
in the 15th century, socialism and 
fascism in the Spanish civil war of 
1936, wrought here destruction 


whose effects are still burdening 


Spain. 

In the vast Hall of the Ambassa- 
dors of the Moorish kings’ Alhambra 
Palace, with its ineffably airy archi- 
tecture, its vistas of plashing foun- 
tains amid lush trees and beautiful 
flowers, its breathtaking glimpses of 
Granada, Boabdil met with his coun- 
cil on January 1, 1492, and reached 
the decision, tragic for the Moors 
who had ruled Andalusia for nearly 
800 years, of surrendering the King- 
dom of Granada to that doughty 
pair, Ferdinand the Catholic and his 
wife Isabella. The next day their 
banner floated from the great tower 
of the Alhambra, and the way was 
cleared for the unification of Spain. 

This was regarded as a great vic- 
tory for a Christian nation. The 
“infidels” had been defeated, and in 
spite of promises of tolerance toward 
Islamic beliefs and customs made at 
the time of capitulation, the Spanish 
rulers forced Muslims to be baptized, 
closed the mosques and transformed 
some of them into Christian churches, 
and, most spectacular of all, burned 
in a public auto-da-fé precious Arab 
manuscripts assembled from the li- 
braries of Granada, Cordoba, Seville 


and other once-flourishing cities. As 
one commentator put it, “Neither 
the content which often had nothing 
to do with the Koran, nor the art of 
calligraphy, nor the luxury of the 
binding found grace” in the eyes of 
the Archbishop of Granada, Cardi- 
nal Cisneros, who believed he was 
performing an act of piety in destroy- 
ing the treasures of Arab civilization. 


Moorish Heritage 


And a great civilization it was, 
developed between the 9th and 15th 
centuries, at a time when most Euro- 
peans lived in conditions regarded 
by the Arabs as “barbarian.” The 
French writer, Jean-Louis Schonberg, 
vividly describes it in his book, 
Grenade et le Miracle: Andalou. In 
the Madraza of Granada, a great col- 
lege “built on justice and piety,” 
which was destroyed by Charles V, 
were taught theology and law, let- 
ters, rhetoric, poetry and medicine; 
mathematics, physics and music; 
military arts, history and astronomy; 
and while “throughout Europe one 
taught the earth was flat, it was on 
spheres that students here learned 
geography.” Medicine (particularly 
ophthalmology) flourished; so did 
pharmacy, and the therapeutics of 
Averroés. Granada knew about anes- 
thesia in surgery, the dissection of 
corpses, dental care, the technique of 
making eyeglasses, and pharmaceu- 
tical formulas in use today. 

Hygiene was enjoined by the 
Moorish kings. Every house had a 
bath. Hospitals, richly endowed, of- 
fered care for the indigent, and pro- 
Vision was made for the treatment of 
the blind and the insane. Art, archi- 
tecture, music and poetry were rich- 
ly cultivated, as one can still see at 


the Alhambra. 


Women were ad- 
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mired not only for their beauty but 
also for intellectual and artistic gifts. 
Trade prospered, and so did agricul- 
ture. The craftsmen of Granada were 
renowned throughout the world. 
The city became a universal market, 
whose bazaars were frequented by 
Berbers, Italians, Egyptians and In- 
dians. The Moors introduced in 
Spain the use of the silkworm, 
brought from China, of sugar cane, 
rice and other plants until then un- 
known in the West. 

But most important of all, a 20th 
century Spanish historian of Grana- 
da recounts, the Moorish rulers prac- 
ticed a “tolerance such as one has 
not seen, even in our century, in 
any Christian city.” The Christian 
churches were free to keep their 
clergy and their ritual. The Moorish 
rulers willingly adopted the customs 
of their Christian 

food, 
monarchs 


subjects as to 


clothing, social intercourse. 
Liberal 
marriages, and many Christian slaves 
became the mothers of kings. And 
chivalry was practiced, with Chris- 
tian knights invited to joust in Moor- 
ish cities, and Arabs participating in 
tourneys in Toledo. 


favored mixed 


What Kind of Victory? 


All this rich heritage was de- 
stroyed with the conquest of Grana 
da. A tragic conquest it was, wrote 
the great Spanish poet, Garcia Lorca, 
in Madrid’s El Sol on June 10, 1936, 
“for I believe that it was a disastrous 
hour, the loss of an admirable civili- 
zation, of an architecture and a deli- 
cacy unique in the world, replaced 
by a city, poor, fearful, coarse, where 
the worst bourgeoisie of Spain busies 
itself.” 

By a dramatic coincidence, a little 


(Continued on page 16) 
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FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


Nigeria Achieves 
Independence 


African Studies 


Nigeria, Africa’s most populous 
country and formerly Britain’s 
largest dependency, achieved its in- 
dependence on October 1, 1960. This 
is an event for which it has been pre 
paring for more than a decade. Al- 
though one of the earliest postwar 
arenas of nationalist assertion, it is 
among the last of the colonial terri 
tories of middle Africa to enter upon 
the world stage as a sovereign state. 
This strikingly atypical case of 
gradualism in the transfer of im 
perial power in Africa is explained 
by, among other things, Nigeria’s 
sheer size and complexity, the ex 
istence of three countervailing re 
gional power centers, and a not in 
considerable measure of British and 


Nigerian statesmanship. 


Case of Gradualism 


One crucial factor in Nigeria’s 
progress toward independent state 
hood is that it has gone through a 
protracted period of terminal colo- 
nialism characterized by three devel 
opments: power and administrative 
responsibility have steadily passed in 
to Nigerian hands, political forces 
and public demands have progres 
sively been channeled through a 
competitive party system, and im- 
portant segments of the Nigerian 
people have become habituated to 
participation in, and have developed 
a respect for, an array of national and 
regional institutions they have come 
to regard as their own. 

Whether Nigeria will remain Af- 
rica’s largest and most democratic 
state and will become a major stabi- 
lizing force in middle Africa depends 


on how Nigeria’s leaders resolve sev- 
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eral critical problems of which three 


stand out—foreign relations, internal 
unity and economic development. 

As Nigeria crosses the threshold 
of independence her leaders must at 
once not only establish and be pre 
pared to defend their position on a 
series of complicated international is 
sues, but they must also define the 
character of their relationships with 
immediate with 


their neighbors, 


other African states and with the 
non-African world. How these prob 
lems of foreign policy are met has 
profoundly important implications 
for Nigeria’s internal unity and eco 
nomic development. Indeed, foreign 
policy issues may hold the key to 
Nigeria’s future. 

The preoccupation of Nigerians 
with their own internal problems of 
unification and development has re 
sulted in only limited attention be 
ing given thus far to future relations 
between Nigeria and its immediate 
neighbors — the Cameroons unde1 
United Kingdom trusteeship to the 
east, the Niger Republic to the north, 
and the Republic of Dahomey to the 
west. Until 1959, it was generally 
assumed that both the northern and 
British 


Cameroons would probably remain 


southern sections of the 
within the Federation of Nigeria. 
This assumption was challenged by 
the victory of the Kamerun National 
Democratic party (advocating seces 
sion) in the Southern Cameroons in 
the election of January 24, 1959, and 
by the vote against immediate inte 
gration with the Northern Region of 
Nigeria in the plebiscite held in the 
Northern Cameroons in November 


1959. Nevertheless, Nigerian spokes 


1960 


ton University 


by James S. Coleman 


Dr. Coleman, a specialist on African political develop 
ment, is professor of political science and director of the 
Center, 
Angeles. He is author of Nigeria 
tionalism (University of California Press, 
coauthor of The Politics of the Developing 


University of California, Los 
Background to Na 
1958), and 
freas (Prince 


Press, 1960) 


men have been quite philosophical 


about future relations 


with the 
Cameroons. The Nigerian 
| 


minister has publicly 


prime 
declared that 
“we would welcome them back,” but 
“only if there is a substantial majori 


ty in favor of remaining part of 


Nigeria. In the meantime, Nigerian 
troops which have manned the fron 


tier with the strife-torn Cameroun 


Republic, and all Nigerian civil ser 


vants, have been withdrawn. On 


October 1 both sections of the British 
Cameroons ceased to be administered 
as part of Nigeria. Officially, Nigeria 
appears prepared to respect and to 


the United Na 


both 


await the results of 


tions plebiscite in sections of 


ich are scheduled 
1961. Until 


eastern boundary 


the Cameroons, wl 
to take place by March 
then, therefore, the 


of Nigeria will remain indeterminate. 


Friendly Neighbors 


There is also an element of uncer 


tainty regarding Nigeria’s future re 
lations with the neighboring repub 
lics of Niger and Dahomey. It is not 
at all improbable that 


some form ot! 


closer associatior develop be 
tween the Republi 


Northern Nigeria. 


portant cultural, historic and ethnic 


of Niger and 


There are im 


afhnities among the peoples of the 
two areas, and, also, significant mu 
tual economic adv intages could be 
gained by closer unity. 

In defining the position of the fed 
eration regarding the 


new commu 


nity of African states, Nigerian 


spokesmen have tended to, stress 
what they feel to be Nigeria’s special 
claim to leadership on the African 


continent, as well as the prematurity 


of large-scale political unions, such 
as a United States of Africa. These 
points have been repeatedly ex- 
pressed in numerous ways and on a 
variety of occasions, both within and 
outside Nigeria. 


African Union ‘Premature’ 


Most recently, in June 1960, the 
Nigerian representative at the Addis 
Ababa conference of independent 
African states—which accorded Ni- 
geria full member status in anticipa- 
tion of its forthcoming independence 
—referred to political Pan-African- 
ism as premature. It was, he said, 
“like building from the top down- 
wards.” Even the National Council 
of Nigeria and the Cameroons 
(NCNC), the party of Dr. Nnamdi 
Azikiwe, who could rightfully claim 
to be one of the principal fathers of 
Pan-Africanism, has taken a “gradu- 
alist” position on the issue of a poli- 
tical union of African states. The 
Northern People’s Congress (NPC), 
Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa Bale- 
wa’s party, has been much more out- 


spoken in rejecting Pan-African pro- 
posals, arguing that “it would be 
suicidal for Nigeria to sacrifice her 
leadership which she is bound to play 


on the continent and in the world 


as a whole.” Most pronouncements 
on the subject reflect a not uncom- 
mon belief in the notion that bigness 
confers special rights to leadership 
in international affairs. It remains to 
be seen whether independent Nigeria 
can command acceptance of its lead- 
ership in the African community, or 
whether, even if innocent of actual 
expansionist ambitions, its efforts as 
Africa’s biggest power provoke re- 
sentment and distrust. 

As with other new African states, 
the keystone of Nigeria’s foreign 
policy has been declared to be “non- 
alignment” in the cold war. Despite 
this official however, 
there appears to be a general predis- 
position to maintain and to develop 


neutralism, 


close links with the Western world. 
This has been strongest among lead- 
ers from the Western and Northern 
Regions, although the leaders of all 
parties have declared themselves in 
favor of continued membership in 
the Commonwealth. Moreover, they 
have energetically sought to maxi- 
mize capital investment and techni- 
the Western 
powers, and particularly from the 
United States. 

This “pro-Western” neutralism 
has been strongly criticized by some 
leaders as a “betrayal of the nation- 
alist struggle.” The leadership of the 
Nigerian Trade Union Congress has 
split wide open, one faction being 
pro-ICFTU and the other 
Africanist. There are also occasional 
suggestions of republicanism. The 
British government weakened these 
“positive neutralism” tendencies at 
the final constitutional conference in 
May when Secretary of State for the 
Colonies Iain 


cal assistance from 


Pan- 


Macleod announced 
that independence would be given 
“without conditions or strings,” that 
Britain sought no military bases in 
Nigeria; and that rather than hold 
Nigerian political leaders to mutual 
defense agreements they initiated in 
1958, new defense agreements would 
be negotiated with the government 
of a fully independent Nigeria. 
There are differences in attitude 
among Nigeria’s principal leaders 
and groups regarding not only rela- 
tions with the West, but also with 
other countries and regions. Leaders 
of the Western Region, for example, 
have been strongly critical of the al- 
leged authoritarian and expansionist 
tendencies of Ghana and the United 
Arab Republic; yet leaders in the 
Eastern Region have tended to de- 
fend Ghana’s actions and Northern- 
ers have cultivated close contacts 
with leaders in the Middle East. 
Again, in June, the NPC strongly 
protested the development finance 
arrangements concluded between the 
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Nigerian federal government and 
Israel. The protest was rejected not 
only by the federal finance minister 
(“Nigeria welcomes genuine assist- 
ance from any country in the 
world”) but also by Alhaji Sir 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, the fed- 
eral prime minister, who stressed 
that the federal government would 
not permit itself to become involved 
in the Israeli-Arab dispute. As the 
Federal leaders of independent Ni 
geria will be increasingly compelled 
to take positions upon delicate and 
tense international issues, such dif- 
ferences could place a severe strain 
upon an already fragile federal gov 
ernment. 


Minorities Problem 


Most of Nigeria’s leaders are acute- 
ly aware that the preservation of na- 
tional unity is at once the greatest 
imperative and the gravest challenge 
they confront in the postindepen- 
dence period. Of the many factors 
and situations that affect Nigerian 
unity, at least three stand out: the 
problem of minorities, the fragility 
of federal institutions, and regional 
disparities in development. 

The minorities problem is at once 
aggravated and alleviated by the fact 
that each of Nigeria’s three regions 
consists of a core area (Hausaland in 
the north, Yorubaland in the west 
and Iboland in the east) of relatively 
high ethnic homogeneity and eco- 
nomic development that is the poli 
tical base of a major national party 
(NPC in the north, Action Group 
in the west and NCNC in the east), 
and of a peripheral area of tribal 
heterogeneity, lesser economic devel- 
opment and regional minorities to 
which the dominant parties of each 
of the other regions make a special 
appeal in their quest for national 
support. To counteract the recurrent 
outbursts of tribal minority senti- 
ment, the dominant party in each 
regional core area seeks to eradicate 
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the stigma of dominance by a variety 
of measures aimed at winning the 
support of the tribal minorities of 
its own region. These two factors- 
the cultural dualism of each of the 
three regions and the competition of 
regionally-based parties for national 
supremacy — have been important 
considerations in the evolution of 
both Nigerian democracy and unity, 
and in the protection of its minori- 
ties. It is a moot question whether 
the creation of new states, for which 
the Action Group continues to agi- 
tate, would produce these same con 


sequences. 


Federal Growth 

The wide powers of Nigeria’s re- 
gional governments, coupled with 
the regionally-based character of the 
party. system, operate to perpetuate 
the fragility of federal political insti- 
tutions and to heighten the possibili- 
ty of regional separatism. Several de- 
velopments during the past few years, 
however, have served to strengthen 
the federal government. The consti- 
tutional embodiment of federal su- 
premacy in the case of the police, de- 
fense forces and judiciary; the grow- 
ing importance of foreign relations, 
a distinctly federal responsibility; the 
migration of most of Nigeria’s key 
leaders (most notably Chief Obafemi 
Awolowo and Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe) 
from the regional to the federal poli- 
tical arenas; and the recruitment into 
politics of an increasing number 
from a more nationally minded gen 
eration—all have served to strength- 
en federal structures. 

Although the trend appears to be 
toward the progressive strengthening 
and consolidation of federal authori- 
ty, it would be unrealistic to mini- 
mize the persistence of powerful 
centrifugal forces. Not the least sig- 
nificant of these are regional differen- 
tials in economic and social develop- 
ment. Wide gaps between the re- 
gions persist. The west continues to 
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lead and the north trails far behind. 
The Northern Region confronts in 
extreme form all of the problems of 
an underdeveloped area. Less than 
15 percent of its capital budget is 
drawn from local resources; more 
than 70 percent of its revenue is de 
rived from the federal government. 
An acute shortage of staff exists, and 
the output of the educational system 
does not begin to keep pace with 
development in other sectors. The 
Eastern Region continues to lag con 
siderably behind the Western Region 
(the 


1960-61 is £6 million, compared to 


former’s capital budget for 
the West’s £16 million), and despite 
the development of an oil industry 
the growth and the cost of social 
services might well outstrip the 
growth in regional revenue. As long 
as these sharp regional disparities 
persist Nigerian unity will remain 
on trial. 

Nigeria’s friendly attitude toward 
the West, as well as the survival of 
Nigerian democracy and the preser 
vation of Nigerian unity, depends 
rather heavily upon the ability of its 


present leaders to bring about the 


rapid social and economic develop 


ment to which they and their peoples 
aspire. Although Nigeria is compara 
tively well off in terms of the quan 
tity and diversity of its resources, its 
present economy is weak and vul 
nerable. 

The Western Region’s affluence is 
heavily dependent upon cocoa, but 
there has been a steady decline in 
world cocoa prices, which it is antici 
pated will continue. Nigerian tin 
and columbite have been significant 
sources of revenue for the Northern 
Region, but cessation of American 
stockpiling of the latter, coupled 
with the severe restrictions imposed 
by the International Tin Council, 
led to mass dismissals in the mines 
and a sharp curtailment in revenue. 
The coal industry of the Eastern Re- 
gion has suffered a similar cutback 


1960 


due in part to the dieselization of the 
Nigerian railways. On top of these 
disquieting developments is the fact 
that nearly one-third of Nigeria’s ex- 
ports go to countries in the European 
Common Market, whose preferential 
tariffs could have ominous implica 


tions for Nigeria’s export position. 


Economic Prospects 


There are, however, several en 
couraging elements in Nigeria’s eco 
nomic situation. A variety of new 
industries have been established or 
are being planned. These include a 
new textile mill, a glass factory, an 


oil refinery, an aluminum 


factory 
and a cottonseed-crushing industry. 
The prospects for additional oil dis 
coveries are good. Planning has been 
strengthened by the establishment of 
Devel 


opment. Serious consideration is cur 


a new Ministry of Economic 


rently being given to the construction 
of a major multipurpose dam on the 
Niger river, which, upon completion 
in 1970, would meet Nigeria’s power 
requirements for the following gen 
eration. Further evidence of the “ex 
panding economy” atmosphere per 
vading Nigeria is the decision to 
build a 400-mile railway extension in 
the Northern Region. Perhaps most 
important of all is the positive atti 
tude of Nigeria’s leaders toward for 
eign capital investment. They are 
most anxious to obtain it and perhaps 
nowhere on the continent is there a 
greater assurance of security and 
political stability. 

Nigeria’s entrance into the world 
community as Africa’s most demo 
cratic state provides, in contrast to 
the Congo, impressive evidence not 
only of the constructive legacy of 
colonialism but also of the statesman- 
ship of Africa’s new leaders. Its sur 
vival as a united, large-scale free 
society in the heart of middle Africa 
is clearly important both for Africa 
and for the world. 
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more than a month later, a few days 
after the arrival of General Franco 
from Spanish Morocco, the Falange 
seized Granada. Only in the old 
Moorish quarter, the Albaicin, with 
its narrow streets, did resistance by 
the Republicans continue for ten 
days. Among the resisters was Lorca, 
who was shot at dawn on August 19, 
one of some 20,000 executed by the 
Falange. Fascism had won. And to- 
day many in Spain ask themselves 
the question once raised by Lorca 
about the Moors, Was this a tragic 
victory? 

Was it necessary in Spain to choose 
irrevocably between Islam and Chris- 
tianity? Or was a middle ground be- 
ing reached in the 15th century on 
which believers of two great faiths 
might have built a common civiliza- 
tion, with enrichment for both sides 
— instead of the impoverishment suf- 
fered by both, as Arabs and Spani- 
ards entered a period of stagnation 
from which they are still struggling 
to emerge? And in 1936, was there 


only one choice—between military- 
led fascism which 24 years later still 
tolerates no dissent, either in politics 
or in religion, and socialism, which 
when left to its fate by the great 
Western democracies, accepted mili- 
tary aid from the U.S.S.R. to counter 
that given to Franco by Hitler and 
Mussolini? 

Today, when some American 
spokesmen propose that other peo- 
ples make a clear-cut choice between 
democracy and communism, one 
wonders whether we may not be 
calling for the kind of decision that 
would destroy rather than advance 
the world’s widely varied civiliza- 
tions. What answer would we get if 
we asked some of our allies to choose 
between democracy and commu- 
nism? What would Portugal, Spain, 
Turkey, Thailand reply? What 
would Korea under Syngman Rhee 
have said, or Trujillo’s Dominican 
Republic before we broke off rela- 
tions with a country listed until then 
in the ranks of the “free” world? By 
such a poll, would we not, without 
being aware of it, be actually calling 
for revolutions in Allied countries 
now ruled by non-Communist dic- 
tatorships? 

And are there not developing 
marked differences of opinion within 
the Communist bloc—not only be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia, 


and to a lesser extent Poland, but, 


more significant for the future, be- 


tween Moscow and Peiping? Do we 
really expect Tito and Gomulka to 
vote for American-type democracy? 
And what shall we do about many 
of the emerging countries of Asia 
and Africa which have authoritarian 
governments? 

In the world-wide struggle be- 
tween democracy and communism, 
many Americans have tended to see 
the picture in terms of black or 
white, with no gray shades in be- 
tween. “Socialism” has often been 
regarded as synonymous with com- 
munism—and offense has thus been 
caused to the Scandinavian countries, 
to Britain when under a Labor gov- 
ernment, to the German Socialists 
whose rugged!y anti-Communist lead- 
er, Willy Brandt, mayor of West Ber- 
lin, is now being described by some 
supporters of Chancellor Adenauer 
as a “front” for the Communists. 

It is essential, as Vice President 
Nixon has urged, that Americans 
study communism. But it is also es- 
sential that we should study the 
many forms of political and eco- 
nomic ideas and institutions which 
are neither democratic in our sense 
of the term nor Communist before 
both ideological protagonists seek a 
victory that could prove as barren as 
that of Granada. 


Vera MicHeces Dean 
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